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Hotes. 


FONSECA’S ‘DEVOUT CONTEMPLATIONS,’ 
1629. 

Tue engraved emblematical title-page of 
this work is an excellent example of Thomas 
Cecill’s handiwork, in the centre of which we 
have :— 

‘ Devovt Contemplations Expressed In two and 
Fortie Sermons vpon all y° Quadragesimall Gospells 
Written in Spanish by Fr. Ch. de Fonseca Englished 
by I. M. of Magdalen Colledge in Oxford. London 
Printed by Adam Islip Anno Domini 1629.” 

The work is printed in small folio of 648 
pages, excluding the table at the end, the 
title-paze, and two preliminary leaves. It is 
dedicated 
“To the Two Noble Knights, Sir Iohn Strang- 
vvayes, and Sir Levvis Dive; and Their Vertvovs 
Ladies, the Lady Grace Strangwayes, and Lady 
Howard Dive. In Acknowledgment of his own true 
Loue and Respect, Don Diego Pvede-Ser Dedicateth 
these his Indeavovrs.” 

Following this dedication there is an address 
‘To the Reader,’ the only notable remark in 
it being an undertaking by the translator 
that if the present venture receives sufficient 
encouragement, he “will hereafter furnish 
thee with the Labors of the same Author 


Tiule | 


vpon all the Parables.” The latter work has 
never appeared in an English dress, so far 
as I know; and we may thus reasonably 
conclude that the expected encouragement 
from the publication of these ‘Devout 
Contemplations’ was not realized. Sir John 
| Strangwayes was the father-in-law of Sir 
| Lewis Dive or Dyve, who married Sir John’s 
daughter Howarda in 1624. She was the 
widow of one Edward Rogers, of Bryanston. 
'The ‘D.N.B? gives a very comprehensive 
account of the leading events in the life of 
Sir Lewis; and consulting Howell’s ‘Letters’ 
| in the edition of 1726, [ find several references 
tohim. There is one letter in which Dyve 
is stated to have attended Prince Charles 
| when he went to Madrid in connexion with 
what is known as the business of the Spanish 
|} marriage. The arrival of Charles and _ his 
‘companion Buckingham in that city was 
something of a mystery: the former passing 
| himself off as Mr. John Smith, and the latter 
'as Mr. Thomas Smith. By and by, however, 
‘the real character and mission of the 
| travellers came to be known, and the little 
incident in which Dyve played a part I shall 


| 
1726, 


| now quote in Howell’s words (ed. 
p. 133) :— 

“And now it was publickly known among the 
vulgar, that it was the Prince of Wales who was 
come ; and the confluence of People before my Lord 
of Bristol’s House was so great and greedy to see 
the Prince, that to clear the way, Sir Lewis Dives 
went out and took coach, and all the croud of 
People went after him: so the Prince himself a 
little after took coach, wherin there were the Earl 
of Bristol, Sir Walter Ashton, and Count Gon- 
domar ; and so went to the Prado, a place hard by, 
of purpose to take the Air, where they staid till 
the King pass’d by.” 

This letter is dated “‘ Madrid, 27 
and is addressed to “Sir Tho. Savage, Kt. 
and Bar.” 

In a letter without date, written by 
Howell “To Sir L. D. in Paris,” there is an 
interesting reference to his forthcoming 
‘History of Naples’ (p. 509) :— 

‘*T shall shortly by T. B. send you ‘Hi 
of Naples,’ which ae did poh raiplypllBes 
oil ae labour.” 

This ‘ History of Naples’ appeared in 165 
and was dedicated by Howell" To the Right 
Honourable and High-born Peer William 
Lord Marquess of Hartford, &c.” 

Of the author of the present work, 
Christopher de Fonseca, I gather from the 
meagre account given in Moreri’s ‘Grand 
Dictionnaire Historique’ (Amsterdam, 1740 
vol. iv.) that he was a native of Toledo, in 
Spain. Choosing a religious life, he entered 
the Order of the Augustines in 1566, as I 
take it, and afterwards came to have the 
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reputation of being one of the ablest 
preachers of his time. He died in 1612. 
Besides the work now under consideration, 
Moreri mentions that Fonseca wrote a ‘ Life 
of Christ’ and a treatise on ‘The Love of 
God,’ and suggests that he wrote others 
which are not specified. As stated above, 
he also produced a work on ‘ The Parables. 
The treatise on ‘The Love of God’ was 
translated into English by Sir George Strode, 
and published in 1652. It may be noted that 
John Spencer, in his excellent collection of 
‘Things New and Old,’ 1658, frequently quotes 
from these ‘ Devout Contemplations. 

James Mabbe, the translator, is now gene- 
rally accepted as having been the author of 
the commendatory lines in the Shakespeare 
Folio, 1623, subscribed “I. M.” He was born 
in 1572, and matriculated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, taking his M.A. degree on 
17 October, 1598. He accompanied Sir John 
Digby when he went as ambassador to 
Madrid in 1611, and on his return in 1613 
was made one of the lay prebendaries of 
Wells. It will have been noticed, in the 
dedication quoted above, that he subscribes 
himself ‘‘Don Diego Pvede Ser.” This was 
a pseudonym for “James May-be” ; and in 
his translation of Cervantes’s ‘Exemplarie 
Novells,’ 1640, he subscribes himself in the 
same way. I may further state that 
Mabbe was also the translator of ‘The 
Rogue ; or, the Life of Guzman de ‘Alfarache, 
1622. He died about 1642. 

It would be out of place to say anything 
here regarding the author’s religious opinions 
and beliefs. I may, however, remark that the 
discourses are all eminently practical, and 
give the impression that the preacher must 
have been a man of a somewhat austere 
temperament. One of his epigrammatic 
sayings is—and if this were the place a 
goodly number might be quoted— Salt ina 
Preacher is more necessary than Sugar,” and 
of the former commodity he seems to have 
had more than enough in his mental consti- 
tution. Let me also say that, saving for a 
chance reference here and there, we might 
take Fonseca to have been one of those de- 
yout spirits who belonged to that great com- 
munion of which John Donne, George Her- 
bert, and Richard Hooker were members. 

In the following passage we have a refer- 
ence to the fine old comedy entitled ‘ Jack 
Drums Entertainment’ (not * Tom’ as in 
the text), first published in 1601. The text 
of 1616 will be found reprinted in the excel- 
lent collection formed by the late Mr. Richard 
Simpson, and known as ‘The School of 
Shakespeare’ (vol. ii. p. 125) :— 








“Martial said of Homer That if he brought 
nothing along with him but the Muses, hee should 
haue ‘Tom Drummes’ entertainment, and be shut 
out of doores.”—P. 277. 


Here is one of those touches which make 
the whole world kin (p. 39) :— 


“But the impatient man when the coller fits 
closer to his neck than he would haue it, thrusts 
in his fingers betweene, to stretch it wider and 
make it more easie.”’ 


A disciple of Walton will appreciate this 
illustration (p. 109) :— 


‘Theirs are like fishing rods, which when the 
fish bite not, continue strait & right, but if they 
nibble neuer so little at the bait, presently bow and 
bend.” 


Perhaps it is not a new point in Scriptural 
exegesis, but our author does not hesitate to 
hint that the Patriarch Job was afflicted with 
the gout (p. 168): ‘*Iob calleth the Gout, a 
paire of Stockes.’ 

The following collection of quaint and pro- 
verbial phrases I noted in reading the book, 
and I trust they may prove of interest :— 


“He made another statue of gold from top to 
toe.”—P. 2. 

“The Lyon preyes not vpon children and women, 
nor the Kagle vpon the lesser birds, nor your Irish 
Greyhounds vpon Shepheards curs nor foisting 
hounds.” —P. 6. 

“That they that were publike & scandalous 
Sinners did present themselues in a kind of soutage 
or coarse Sacke-cloath before the Bishop.”—P. 9. 

“Nazareth (which was the place where our 
Sauiour had beene bred vp) tooke it in such 
dudgeon.”—P. 23. 

“But when the enemie comes vpon them, more 
fearful than hares, and betake them to their 
heeles.”—P. 25. 

“Tob complaineth, That his seruants would haue 
eaten him piecemeale.”’—P. 25. 

“There is no Collirium that so opens the eyes of 
the soule, as miserie and trouble.”—P. 27. 

“Not like the Archisynagoguian, who desired 
him, That he would lay his hand yvpon_ his 
daughter.” —P. 37. 

“The Ribond or bend of Saluation, wherewith 
the bloud is stanched.”—P. 39. 

‘ “As a Lieger- booke of Laws and Statutes.”— 
>: 40. 

“Dauids souldiers fingers itcht, and would 

faine haue set vpon Saul, when they had him cub’d 
vp in the caue.”—P. 46. 

‘*Your Bookes of Duell haue their eccho; the 
lye must be returned with a boxe on the eare; a 
boxe on the eare will require a bastonadoing; a 
bastonadoing the vnsheathing of the Sword, and 
the Sword death.”—P. 50. 

‘* But because their end was not to play bo-peepe 
with the Deuill, and to goe about to mocke him, 
but to serue their God, and to enjoy his favour, 
they did not care a fig for all his temptations.”— 

Soe 


odde 
‘The Deuill now thought himselfe cocke-sure.” 
80 


» “And therefore, bee it by hooke or by crooke.’”— 
. 80. 
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“T terme it follie; for, as Man, hee [Christ] bad 
no reason to doe any such rash and inconsiderate 
action ; and, as God, hee had no — to play the 
Tumbler, and to flie in the aire.”—P. 

: a Ps his is a short and cutted kind “ speech.”’— 
> 

“ —_- one that o. — all good, hugg’d 
them vnder his wing.”—P. 

“King Balacks Sethe had so greased his 
[Balaam’ s] fists with good gold.”—P. 110. 

‘Whereas the Adulterer was by all adiudged to 
be a happie and a fortunate man, that by good hap 
he had escaped out of the hands of Lustice. either 
by flight, or greasing the Officers in the fist.”— 


‘Nothing will down with them but es | 


choses, made em and pleasing sauces for the 
Palate.”—P. 124 

“No man will spare ie enemie, if he can catch 
him vpon the hip.”—P. 

‘*He that pretends a Sia place, the gouern- 





** Hug him in her armes, and spred out the lappet 
of her garment for him.” 285. 

** A Rogue that hath neuer a shoo to his foot, nor 
a rag to his tayle.”—P. 291. 

“For if the Deuill be still pulling him [the- 
preacher] by the sleeue, what good — can he- 
render vnto God, of his Hearers?”—P. 29; 

“They whip a young theefe for io but ten. 
Royals, and let a greater scape scot-free.”—P. 299. 

“Herod desired to see our Sauiour Christ, but he- 
would not _ a foot out of doores to looke after 
him. %—P, 325. 

“The ni would not wagge a jot, to goe see 
our Sauiour Christ, oe so short a journey as. 
they had to make.” —P. 325. 

“Tt vexed the nit and made him grow 
wearie of them, that sitting lazing on their tayles. 
at Seer int their on they should send to know 

s min¢ : 

‘Being in that great danger as thou art, doost 


ment of a Garrison ‘Tow ne, or the keeping of a thou stand off, doost thou hang taile, and wilt not 
Fort, frets and fumes, w hen he knowes he hath | make a little more to come ynto thy Sauiour ?”— 


done the State good seruice in the Warres, to see a | 


Carpet Knight, that can better vse a V ioll than a 


P. 325. 
‘*Many men are like vnto your Ferrets or your 


Sword, lead a measure with a Ladie than a Band | Bloud- hounds, they go nosing sy Paice after 


oe . 


of _—. be preferred, and himselfe put by. 
P. 163. 

‘*Philon saith, That he (Moses] was a King, a 
Lawgiuer, a Prophet, & a Priest. Gregorie Nevi- 


| faults in other mens grounds. 7_Pp, 


a Y ved when their wits are thus a w a my -gathering.” 
we * i that nose is taken to be somewhat of 


anzen, Saint Augustine, and Saint Hierome jumpe | the longest, which goes nosing and senting after 


together in that point.”—P. 2 


other mens liues and actions : and that of the 


“Elias in that furious whirlewind, in that | shortest, which quickely takes snuffe, — o and 
terrible earthquake, and that fearefull fire, wrapt | fumes at the wagging of a leather.” 


himselfe vp like a le of yarne, and lay close | 
to the earth.”—P. 

“The pleasures oh tooke therein, clapt wings to | 
his feet.”— P. 219. 


‘‘The metaphor is taken from those that run, 


when as the one trips vp the others heeles.” 
Pp. 224, 

“What greater snare than that pit-fall which 
was prepared as a punishment for Tantalus, who 
standing vp to the chinne in w eo could yet neuer 
come to quench his thirst.”—P. 28 

**Salomon commending a cane raattied woman, 
sayes, That she cloathed herselfe with Purple and 
with Silke.’—P. 234. [John Boys in his ‘ Workes,’ 
1629 (p. 297), speaks of “a woman endued with 
manly courage and carriage.” ] 

“But if what V anitie will egge thee vnto, thou 
shalt be poore.”—P. 236. 

“What doth this poore Rogue make here, send 
him packing, that I may see him no more.’ 

P. 239. 

“IT am not so desperate as to cast my selfe 
wilfully anny. Ww hen as L may sleepe in a whole 
skinne.”—P. 

“When hee (Delil: uh] had her purpose she cared 
not a pin for him.”—P. 277. 

“But he [Shimei] no sooner saw him [David] flie 
from Ierusalem halfe naked, and with one shooe 
off {as they say) and another on.”—P. 277. 

‘Art thou greater than our Father Iacob ?’ said 
the Samaritane woman; calling lacob Father, as 
long as the Iewes power and prosperitie lasted ; but 
no sooner downe the wind, but they wind their 
neckes out of the coller, acknowledging neither 
friendship nor kindred.”—P. 277. 

* And as the Cough of the lungs is eased with a 
clap on the back, so is the sinners heart, when 
Sinne hammers vpon it.”—P. 2 





“The Horse that. carrieth himselfe go and 


paneer ao one bridle, it is needlesse to clap 


two.”—P. 
“Tt is fhe Diinies to correct a Scorner, and such a a 
one as makes but a sport & Maygame of sin.’ 
340. 


Lucian sayth, that our hart i isaw hite, or marke 
whereat shafts be shot.’ ak; “le that 
Poo must fix his eye vpon this White.”— 
>, SOA. 

“And albeit the washing of the hands was a 
verie light fault, yet one little and another little 
comes in the end to make a mickle.’’— P. 357. 

‘* He beeing appointed by God to punish Adul- 
terers & Murdrers, they might not tit him in the 
teeth.”—P. 358. * Notwithstanding all this Absalon 
titteth him in the teeth.” 24, 

“With this deceit he [Jacob] grieued both his. 
father and his brother, but he was paid at length 
in his owne coyne.”—P. 361. 

‘* Thou sneezest, hee that is next vnto thee puts of 
his hat, not that that does hinder thy srt 
sneezing, but because it is a eae aud a 
receiued custome so to do.”—P. 
wane those that weare one of , or _ 

. AD), 

‘“*Their conscience was a verie Dung- mixen, 
they were faire without, but foule within.”— 

D. S0i- 

“For that the people were much affectioned to 
this outward a and strict - seeming 
course of life.” — 

" Abhorring her iacunie lewd life, shee turned ouer 
a new leafe.”—P. 

“But the truth i is, ‘that Walls haue eyes as well: 
as eares.’—P. 4 

* Others pol not ea say, the weakest still goes. 
to the wall.”—P. 
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“ The one sought to picke a hole in his [Christ's] 
‘Coat vpon some quirke and quillet of the Law.”— 
P. 420. 

“Vpon a Prince, or the Princes Fauourite, they 
will make no bones to bestow some great and phe 
Present, but grudge to offer "hed to God a poore 
hunger-starued Lambe.—P. 43 

“Of much to make a little, is euery dayes prac- 
tise; for your Cookes and _— know how to 
lic ke their owne tingers."—P. 

‘The world is a et 
se mountaines of gold, 
mole hills of nifles.”"—P. 443. 

‘The lust shal haue their food good cheape.”— 
P. Ad. 

“But some one will say, How can I want, or bee 
in need, if I keepe my fruits safe vnder locke and 
key 7°—P ‘ 


pot a Cheater, it 
but performeth 


‘‘Riches that are ill gotten, flie vp to Gods 
tribunall seat, and there like so many fiscalls or 


busie Attornies_accuse thee for an vniust possessor | | drix, 
[This quotation vividly recalls | 
Sir Henry Leta A beautiful lines in his ‘Isaac} well told by the author of 


of them.”—P. 456. 


Comnenus’ (Act ILL. se. iii.) :— 


Words though from earth with wings they fly 
away 

Yet perish not nor lose themselves in space, 

But bend their course towards eternity, 

‘And roost beneath the judgment-seat of God. } 


“There is a new kind of tyranny nowadayes, he 
that sells, wraps and wrings all he can vnto him, 
but returnes nothing ; 
dodkin to the poore.’—P. 457. 

* And of Demosthenes, That he would Scotch 
and notch his hayre crosse-wayes, that he might 
keepe in for three moneths together, and follow his 
study.”’-—P. 464. 

“Though ye have lien amongst the Triuets and 
blackest Pots of Egypt.”—P. 486. 

“And at continuall oddes with my selfe from top 
to toe.”"—P. 521 

“Knights of the Post to lie and sweare.”— 
P. 5Al. 

* Penitence must rent the sailes wherewith thou 
sailest in this world with the wind in the poupe. 
—P. 560. 

“EP or if Palam be to publish a thing openly, and | 
not to doe it in hugger-mugger.”—P. 562 

“It were a great lasinesse and ‘foule slothfulnesse 
in vs not to take occasion by the foretop.”—P. 576 

“One Elias consumed with fire, Ahabs Quin: 
i ian Captaines, and their souldiers.” — 
>. 


“ ah in isnot that meere Polititian or Statesman, 
that is not desirous to sleepe in a whole skin, and 
to looke well enough to himselfe for one, without 
thrusting himselfe into quarrels and contentions 
for points of Religion.” —P. 593. 

“The King (said they) hath the report of a good 
honest gentleman, but that the State was neuer 
worse gouerned than now, for it is serued by the 
greediest and . gripingest Ministers that were in 
the world.”—P. 

“The people ye a confused noyse, the 
Trumpets send forth a hoarse voice, the drums a 
dead sound, the theeues go cheeke by iole close to 
our Sauiors side, the cryers lift vp their voyces, 

.and ball out aloud.’—P. 64 
A.S. 


takes all but giues not a} 





INDIAN MILITARY BURIAL- 
GROUND. 
(Concluded from p. 63.) 

Bur it is in its historic connexions that 
lie the most interesting associations of 
the old dockyard at English Harbour. Who 
can say what those records and entries 
of the last century and a quarter could un- 
fold? I have been informed that the Ad- 
miralty has recently removed these records 
to headquarters at Bermuda, owing to their 
having been so mutilated by autograph 
| hunters, &e., in search of names like Rodney, 
| Nelson, and other bygone heroes of Eng- 
| land's naval glory. Here, too, occurred what 
| at the time was believed to be the very brutal 
‘Killing of Lieut. Peterson, of H.MS. Per- 
“by Lord Camelford, in command of 
H.M.S. Favourite, in 1798, which has been 
‘Antigua and 
the Antiguans,’ at p. 275 of the first volume. 
The work, in two volumes, was published in 
1844, and is said now to be very scarce. 

From her account we learn that a dispute 
took place between the two officers as to 
which of them was the senior. Mr. Peterson 
declining to execute a command given him 
by Lord Camelford, and persisting in his 
refusal, was instantly shot dead by his 
lordship, who, it being a time of war, viewed 
the refusal as an act of mutiny which justified 
death. The event created a great stir at the 
time, and public feeling in Antigua ran high 
in favour of the deceased ofticer, who was 
quite a youth and a member of a good family 
in Nevis. 

But as Mrs. Lanaghan states, this circum- 
stance was not the only one that caused the 
name of Lord Camelford to be well known in 
Antigua. It appears that he had required 
| the local superintendent of the dockyard, 
| Mr. Kitto, to do something which the latter 
declined to do, as he considered it ‘‘ beyond 
his warrant” ; whereupon his irate lordship 
had him strung up and two dozen lashes 
administered. For this illegal and brutal 
conduct a complaint was laid against Lord 
Camelford, and he was summoned to appear 
at the very Court House in St. John’s in 
which it is now my duty frequently to 
preside. 

But Lord Camelford did not wait to meet 
his accusers, and effected his escape on 
horseback, but was recaptured in his en- 
deavour to regain his ship at English Har- 
bour, some twelve miles distant. On being 
brought back to the Court House, and, in the 
words of Mrs. Lanaghan, who ‘graphically 
describes the whole scene, ‘“ placed upon a 
horse, bare - headed, surrounded by the 
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officials, and followed by all the riff-raff of 
St. John’s and its environs,” he was ordered 
to find bail for his appearance at the next 
sessions, the amount of his recognizances 
being 5,000/. This substantial sum did not, 
however prevent him from again breaking 
his bond, for having drawn bills to the 
amount of his recognizances, so as to protect 
his sureties from loss (to his credit be it said), 
he proceeded on board his ship and quitted 
Antigua, 

In one of the old record books kept in the 
Court House at St. John’s occurs an entry of 
the indictment presented against the Right 
Hon. Thomas Pitt, Lord Camelford, Baron 
of Boconnoc in the county of Cornwall, and 
James Brown, in the old Court of King’s 
Bench and Grand Sessions of the Peace held 
for the island of Antigua at St. John’s on 
25 Sept., 1798, for conspiring to assault and 
assaulting George ‘* Kittoe,” Esquire. A 
true bill having been found by the grand 
jury, and neither of the accused appearing 
when “called out,” “their proctor,” Mr. 
Horsford, stated that they were absent on 
the king's service, and the indictment was 
ordered to be “ continued over” to the next 
sessions. <A later entry in the same volume 
shows that the case was proceeded with on 
25 March, 1799, when, as neither of the de- 
fendants appeared when ‘‘ called out,” their 
recognizances were, on the motion of Mr. 
Burke, H.M.’s Solicitor-General, ordered to 
be estreated, those of Lord Camelford being 
himself in 3,000/. and two sureties in 1,500/, 
Those for Brown were 200/. and 100/. re- 
spectively. 

Of course Lord Camelford was tried by 
court-martial for killing Lieut. Peterson. 
An account of the matter appears in ‘ The 
Annual Register’ for 1798, on p. 10 of the 
‘Chronicle’ section. A letter received from 
Antigua is there printed, containing par- 
ticulars very similar to those given by Mrs. 
Lanaghan in her book, but adding that 
during the dispute a dozen of Peterson’s 
men from the Perdrix had come up armed, 
and that Lord Camelford had brought up 
half as many of his marines. It further 
stated that Lord Camelford gave himself up 
as a prisoner to Capt. Neatson, of the 
Beaver sloop of war, in which ship he was 
carried to the admiral in Fort Royal Bay, 
and there tried and acquitted. Two of 


Peterson’s brothers were stated to be in 
Antigua, collecting evidence for the purpose 
of seeing what could be done against Lord 
Camelford in a civil court of justice. The 
coroner’s inquest on Mr. Peterson brought in 
a verdict of ‘* Lost his life in a mutiny.” 





Fort Royal Bay was in Martinique, whicl 
had then been captured from the French, and 
the sentence of the court-martial fully bore 
out Lord Camelford’s action and the verdict 
of the coroner’s jury. It stated that it was 
“unanimously of opinion that the very extra- 
ordinary and belle disobedience of Lieut. 
Peterson, both before at the instant of his death, 
to the lawful orders of Lord Camelford, the senior 
officer at English Harbour at that time, and the 
violent measures taken by Lieut. Peterson to re- 
sist the same by arming the Perdrix’s ship com- 
pany, were acts of mutiny highly injurious to the 
discipline of his Majesty’s service. The Court do 
therefore unanimously adjudge that the Right 
Honourable Lord Camelford be honourably ac- 
quitted, and he is hereby unanimously and honour- 
ably acquitted accordingly.” 


What Lord Camelford’s ultimate fate was, 
is, I believe, doubtful. I have seen it stated 
somewhere that he was killed in a duel in 
Barbados ; but I have been recently informed 
by the Hon. A. W. Holmes A’Court, who now 
fills Mr. Kitto’s place, that Lord Camelford, 
who had gone to Switzerland, was followed 
thither by a brother of Peterson’s, who, 
having picked a quarrel with him, shot him 
in a duel. By a curious coincidence Mr. 
A’Court tells me that on a recent visit to 
Bermuda he saw in a local paper an adver- 
tisement or notice asking for information 
relative to the burial-place of Lord Camel- 
ford. 

Mr. A’Court, who has recently retired 
from the office of Superintendent of Public 
Works in Antigua, should feel quite at home 
in charge of this fine old naval yard, for he 
is the great-nephew of that Admiral A’Court 
—younger brother of the first Lord Heytes- 
bury — who as a midshipman of H.MS. 
Blanche cruising off St. Domingo in Novem- 
ber, 1803, earned great distinction for him- 
self by cutting out (assisted only by seven 
seamen and one marine) a French armed 
schooner lying becalmed, having on_ board 
half a dozen guns and forty soldiers besides 
her crew; but, notwithstanding the odds 
against him, A’Court carried the schooner in 
triumph to the Blanche. This almost in- 
credible story is well told in a recent number 
of The Windsor Magazine, and shows what 
kind of spirit actuated British seamenin the 
days of the great hero the centenary of 
whose death has just been celebrated all 
over the world. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 





Gurneas.—All the lexicographers appear 
to agree that guinea—the name of the gold 
coin, first coined in England in 1663—is 
derived from the place-name Guinea, the 
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country whence the gold of which they were 
made was obtained. I do not know whether 
it has been previously noted anywhere that 
gold coins of almost precisely the same name 
were in circulation in Gascony in the four- 
teenth century. In Madox’s ‘ Baronia | 
Anglica’ (London, 1741), on p. 159 (note d), 
I find the following :— 

**Sachent touz, que Mons. Gualhard de Duref- 
fourt, Seigneur de Duras et de Blanquatfourt, 
ad receu del Honore et Sage Sire Mons. | 
Johan Guedeneye, Conestable de Burdeaux...... 
quatorse guianois dour, et dys soudz de la mon[oye ] 
currant a Burdeux, de laquiele somme le dit 
Seigneur de Duras se confesse pleinement estre 
paiez et ledit Conestable ent quites, per cestes pre- | 
sentes seeles de son seel le xii. jour du mois de } 
Novembre l’an de grace mil ccc quatre xx et sept.” | 

I suppose these French guineas derived 
their name from Guienne, of which duchy 
Bordeaux was the capital, and the King of | 
England sovereign duke. The similarity of | 
the names of these two gold coins (minted, 
one in England, and the other in the King 
of England’s duchy three hundred years | 
previously) is curious, and seems worth | 
noting in ‘N. & Q.’ W. C. BoLianp. 


* MARMOR” AND THE Sea IN Latin Poets, 
—Mr. E. 8. Dopcson mentions approvingly | 
(10'S. iv. 373)a suggestion that “the reason 
why the Romans called the sea marnor was 
because the surface of the sea often presents 
a streakiness resembling the markings of | 
marble.’ The suggestion is interesting and 
ingenious, but improbable. The root mean- 
ing seems to be ‘*gleam,” “shine” ; Greek 
puppapes, pappaipo, to shine. Warimor, then, 
is the white, shining stone. The bright, | 
sparkling appearance is the property of the 
sea which would be most prominent to 
mediterranean peoples like the Greeks and | 
Romans. The Latin poets, from Ennius 
down, no doubt derived the use of marmor 
for the sea from the Homeric expression | 
“Ara pappapény (“I1.,’ xiv. 273). The epithet is 
also used by classical Greek writers of bright 
metallic objects, stars, and eyes, so that 
there can be no question that, as used of the 
sea, it must be taken in the same sense, viz., 
“sparkling, gleaming.’’ ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


| ignored. 


DEKKER’S ‘SWEET ContTENT.’—In 1873 the 
works of Thomas Dekker, *‘ now first collected 
with illustrative notes and a memoir of the 
author,” were published by John Pearson, 
York Street, Covent Garden, London. The 
writer of the memoir discusses the anony- 
mous play ‘The Comedie of Patient Grissil, 
which appeared in 1603, and is traditionally 
attributed to the joint authorship of Dekker, 





Haughton, and Chettle. He expresses the 
belief that his author’s hand is discernible in 
the drama, while excluding it from the re- 
presentative works on the ground of insufti- 
cient evidence. He is disposed, however, to 
believe that the lyric ‘Sweet Content’ and 
the ‘ Lullabie Song’ were both Dekker’s, and 


| justifiably quotes them on that assumption. 


Readers of the late Prof. Palgrave’s ‘ Golden 
Treasury’ have the former dainty and melo- 
dious gem presented to them under the 
somewhat arbitrary title ‘The Happy Heart,’ 
its opening lines arranged as follows :— 

Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 

) sweet content! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplex’d ? 
QO punishment! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vex'd 

To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 

sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content ! 

If one may judge from the reprint in 
Dekker’s ‘Dramatic Works’ just specified, 
the text thus given misrepresents the 
original and mars the rhythm by contracting 
the words “perplexed” and ** vexed,” the 
value of the final syllable in each case being 
It is not uncommon at present to 
hear the editorial and critical work of the 
late Prof. Henry Morley depreciated, but in 
this connexion, at any rate, he showed taste 


‘and discrimination. In the volume of 
|* Shorter English Poems’ which he prepared 


for Cassell’s “Library of English Literature,” 
he included Dekker’s exquisite lyric, appro- 
priately calling it ‘Sweet Content,’ and 
placing an accent over the final syllable of 
“perplexed” and ‘* vexed” to indicate their 
Elizabethan character. This should be done 
in the ‘Golden Treasury.’ 
Tuomas Bayne. 


TowNtey House, Ramscate.—The follow- 
ing paragraph appeared in 7’he Maidstone 
Gazette of 23 September, 1823 :— 

‘Ramsgate, September ISth.— The Duchess of 
Kent gave a grand Ball on Tuesday evening at her 
residence, Townley House, on which occasion the 
lawn in front of the drawing-room was most bril- 
liantly illuminated with Venetian and variegated 
lamps. The excellent band of the 15th Hussars was 
stationed in front of the house, and played various 
pieces as the company arrived. The ballroom was 
most elegantly fitted up with artificial flowers. 
Werpper’s quadrille band attended, and delighted 
everyone by their charming performance. Dancing 
commenced at ten o'clock, and the company did 
not separate until nearly three o’clock in the 
morning.” 


Soon after the period when the Duchess of 
Kent and, as a child, our Queen Victoria re- 
sided there, Townley House became a_semi- 
nary for young ladies kept by the Misses 
Hogsflesh. One is not surprised to find that 
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so peculiar a name was altered to Hofflech. 
(I am not quite sure as to the precise spelling 
of this.) 

That historic house still stands in Chatham 
Street, Ramsgate, and it has often been a 
matter of wonderment to me that walls which 
have sheltered a future Queen of England 
should have had no commemorative tablet 
aflixed to mark so interesting an event. It 
is a picturesque old place, and might well be 
thus suitably honoured. CreciL CLARKE. 


St. Expepirus. —Something has already 
been said about the vagueness which sur- 
rounds his history (8t" S. xii. 425). I hear 
from Paris that he is about to be de- 
canonized. Further particulars are desirable. 

W. C. B. 

STEVENSON’s ‘New ARABIAN Nicuts.’—In 
my ‘ Bibliography of Robert Louis Steven- 
son,’ 1903, p. 18, I pointed out that the end- 
papers of the earliest issue of vol. i. were 
yellow, but that in vol. ii. and in later 
issues of vol. i. they were of a conventional 
leaf design, printed in warm grey and white. 
A careful examination has revealed another 
point which differentiates the earliest issue 
of vol. i., first edition, from later issues. For 
some reason or other, the original quarter- 
sheet, consisting of pp. 5, 6, 11, and 12, was 
cancelled and reprinted. In the original 
there is no signature at the foot of p. 5, but 
in the reprint will be found “Vol. I. *B 3.” 
The type is also slightly thicker than in the 
earliest issue. It may also be noted that in 
this issue the leaf S 8 was cancelled, whereas 
in later issues it was preserved and the 
publishers’ device printed in centre of recto, 
as in vol. i. of the second edition. These de- 
tails appear very trifling, but amateurs of 
first editions may consider them important. 

W. TF. PripeEaux. 





Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘*Prp.”—This word, in the sense of “ seed 
of an apple” or the like, appears to be of 
very recent formation in English. I have 
not found it in any dictionary before 1818, 
when Todd has it as “A kernel in an apple. 
So children call them.” In other words, it 
appears to have been known to Todd only as 
a nursery word for the literary English 
pippin. It was unknown to Webster in 1828. 


Pip was, however, actually used by fruit 





growers somewhat earlier, for in a work of 
1802, Forsyth ‘On Fruit Trees,’ chap. vi. 
I find mention of “the pip or seed of the 
golden pippin.” I shall be glad if any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can send us an earlier example 
of ‘‘pip,” or reference for it, in this sense. 
Books on apples, pears, or other fruit might 
be usefully searched. Please to note that we 
do not want pip in any other sense. There 
are at least two other English words of the 
same form, viz., pip, the name of a disease 
to which chickens especially are liable, and 
pip, one of the spots on dice, dominoes, or 
cards; also a spot on the skin, and one 
corolla of a clustered flower, as a cowslip 
pip. These are much older words, and infor- 
mation about them is not wanted. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


“Prous FOUNDER.” — Where, when, or of 
whom was this appellation first used ? Good 


quotations for it are wanted. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


Tue Warertoo Campaicn. — The letter 
printed below never reached its addressee, as 
the steamer carrying it went down to the 
bottom of the sea, and was raised only last 
year. Books and papers found therein were 
bought by a Berlin bookseller, from whom a 
private gentleman acquired the letter in 
question. The paper is in a remarkably 
good state of preservation. The letter runs 
thus :— 

Calcot Park, near Reading, 
Nov. 20, 1869. 

Your Excettency,—I have taken the liberty of 
ordering my bookseller to send you a little book 
written on the campaign of 1815 by a brother 
ofticer. I believe it is the most impartial account 
ever written of that celebrated campaign, and it is 
certainly the only one in the English language that 
does justice to our noble and gallant allies, Marshal 
Blucher and his brave army. I dare say, however, 
that your Excellency has already read it: should 
such be the case, I still hope you will deem it 
worthy of a place in your library. Since my re- 
turn to England I have had great pleasure in 
testifying to the magnificence of your noble 
army, particularly of your superb infantry, 
and also to the princely hospitality, courteous- 
ness, and good will shown to us as English officers. 
No matter in what part of the world duty may call 
me, India, China, Australia, or Canada, I shall still 
think of the pleasant time I passed in September, 
1869, with the Prussian 7th Corps d’Armée and 
with your Excellency at the Palace of Miinster. 

beg to be remembered most kindly to Lady 
Zastrow, and remain your Excellency’s humble 
servant, ; 
Tatnot AsHLeEy Cox, Major. 

H.B.M. 2nd Bat. 3rd Regt. (‘* The Buffs”). 

The intended receiver was General von 
Zastrow, commanding the 7th Prussian Corps 
in 1869, and residing at Miinster, in West- 
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He distinguished himself in the 
ranco-German War, which broke out eight 
months after the above letter was written. 
What was the writer's later life? Is he still 
in the land of the living? What is the title 
of the book he alludes to? 

G. KRUEGER. 


yhalia. 


. 


Berlin. 





STERNE AND JOHNSON AT “THE CHESHIRE | 
Cueese.”—I have a faint remembrance of 
seeing an autograph letter of Sterne’s 
exposed for sale in a shop in Cranbourn 
Street, Leicester Square, in which Sterne 
says he met Johnson and another (I am not 
certain whether Goldsmith or Boswell) in 
“the Old Cheshire Cheese” Tavern in Wine 
Office Court, Fleet Street. 

The probability that the traditions of this 
ancient house are correct is very strong, 
but the finding and publication of such a 
letter by a contemporary writer would place 
the matter beyond dispute. Perhaps an 
inquiry in your valuable paper may lead 
those who are in the possession of Sterne’s 
unpublished letters to read them carefully 
for this fact. 

That the tavern existed within twenty 
yards of the place where Goldsmith wrote 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’and was not visited 
by him and his companions, and that such a 
tempting bill of fare existed and was un- 
known to such ‘good livers,” passes my 
comprehension. But Boswell is silent upon | 
the subject, and we want evidence, 

W. Lewis Rerp. 


160, Green Lanes, N. 


AUTHORS oF QuoTaTions WantTep.—Are 
the following lines by Browning or Byron ; 
and in which poem do they occur ? 

Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen to words from below ? 
Epwarp Lata. 


_ Can any reader give me a reference for the 
lines that run something like this ?— 
Who has a voice like thine 
To falter forth a sorrow ? 
Dost think man would go mad without a groan, 
Had he the means to borrow 
A music like thine own? 


R. L. 


Kinc: Joacutn Carpoza.—Can any of 
your readers give me information with re- 
gard to Mr. Joseph King, a picturesque 
figure in Nelson’s wars? Mr. King was a 
Spaniard, his real name being Joachin Car- 
doza. He served as a “first-class volunteer ” 
under Nelson, and besides the grant of a 





house and land at Gibraltar for his services 


to the English Government, he received a 
pension for two lives as a reward for a con- 
spicuously gallant act. He also was _pre- 
sented with a piece of plate by Lord 
St. Vincent for saving a soldier's life at the 
risk of his own. Nelson in published letters 
speaks of him as being a “gentleman ” and 
as a “friend” of his. Mr. King became chief 
constructor at Pembroke Dockyard. He had 
two sons, William and Richard, both of whom 
were commanders in the royal navy. 
should be glad of any facts concerning ow 
Ss. 8 


wae 


‘Century OF PeRsIAN GHAZELS,’ 1851.— 
Is it known who was the author of a charm- 
ing little book published in 1851 under the 
title ‘A Century of Persian Ghazels, from 
Unpublished Diwsns’?) This must not be 
confused with Samuel Robinson’s ‘Century 
of Ghazels,’ 1875, which appears to be a 
totally different work. Any information as 
to the identity of the author will be very 
welcome. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Laconic Letrers.—I am making a collec- 
tion of laconic letters, typified by the famous 
correspondence between Rich, the theatrical 
manager. and Quin, the actor: ‘* Dear Quin, 
Iam at Bath.” “ Dear Rich, Stay there and 
be damned.” If any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
help me to similar pithy correspondence I 
shall be very much obliged. 

Rupotpn DE Corpova,. 

2, Pump Court, Middle Temple, E C. 


Dustin Recorps. —Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ oblige me with the name of a 
trustworthy searcher at the Record Office, 
Dublin? Please reply direct. 

P. RepMonp. 

Erzs¢bet Korut, 15, Budapest, Hungary. 


Oxrorp University VoLuNTEERS. — Are 
these volunteers, which were in existence at 
the end of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth, mentioned in 
any memoirs or other books on Oxford? 
Jackson’s ‘Journal’ and the Record Office 
provide a guod many facts about the two 
corps preceding that now in existence, which 
I wish to supplement from other 2 


e We 


TatHaMs Lire or Briake.—Can you or 
any of your readers oblige me with infor- 
mation as to a Life of William Blake written 
by (I think) a Mr. C. Tatham? If I remem- 
ber aright, Swinburne and Gilchrist quote 
from this work in their essays on Blake. 
Has this work ever been published or 
privately printed ? or where may the original 
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MS. be consulted? If Tatham knew Blake 
personally (as I gather was the case), his 
statements as to the artist’s career should 
possess great authority ; yet I do not find 
this work of Tatham’s among the list of his 
publications in the British Museum Cata- 
logue, either under his own name or that of 
William Blake. Perhaps some of your 
readers who are students and lovers of 
Blake may be in a position to supply me 
with the desired informaticn. 
CHARLOTTE Mowsray. 

Ernest AuGuUSTUS STEPHENSON. — I have 
in my possession a miniature painted on 
ivory, and at the back is written the above 
name and date June 17th 1822. I should be 
glad of any particulars of himself or his 
family. Please reply direct. E. Martin. 

The Cottage, Westhope, Craven Arms. 


Passow'’s GrEEK-GERMAN Lexicon. —Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say what progress is 
being made in the preparation of Dr. W 
Cronert’s new edition of Passow’s great Greek- 
German lexicon? Has any volume or part 
of it yet appeared ? Kom Ompo. 


Nove.L: Titte WaAntep.—Will any one 
kindly tell me the title of a book in which 
the heroine leads a double life—at one time 
an angel of virtue and beauty in her father's 
parish, and the next minute leading the life 
of the most notorious woman in Paris. She 
is red-haired, and the local squire says he 
does not believe in such a combination as 
“red hair and the Bible.” Her father is a 
dipsomaniac who claims descent from the 
Stuarts. R. M. Ross. 

Calcutta. 


SAMUEL WILLIAMS, DRAUGHTSMAN. — Is 
there any published portrait of this excellent 
artist and engraver on wood (1788-1853). 

W. SANDFORD. 


JENKYN, LITTLE Jonn, &c.—In the fifteenth- 
century Cornish miracle play ‘ Beunans 
Meriasek’ is a cleric who assists a quack 
doctor in a scene of vulgar clowning. This 
worthy is called ‘*bakcheler Jenkyn.” [ 
have before me an old manuscript acting 
copy of the Cornish Christmas play (alas ! 
not now performed) of ‘St. George.’ In this 
one of the comic characters comes on the 
the stage with the words :— 

Here comes I, little man John, with a sword in my 


anda, 
And if any offend me I will make him to stand. 
This “little John” appears to have been 
the doctor's assistant here also. 
_In ‘The Shipman’s Prologue’ in ‘The 
Canterbury Tales’ the host addresses the 














parson, “O Jenkin, be ye there?......[ smell 
a loller in the wind.” 

Referring to the play of ‘St. George’ (in 
spite of verbal variations, evidently the 
same play as in my MS.), W. S. in Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine for June, 1830, speaks 
of “the doctor, who is generally the Merry 
Andrew of the piece.” 

Is this use of the name Jenkyn or Little 
John traditional? I should be grateful for 
any instances of it elsewhere. Robin Hood's 
Little John was merry, but certainly not a 
vulgar clown, as are those in the two Cornish 
plays. 

In the same play of ‘St. George,’ where 
most of the dialogue is very straightforward, 
we suddenly encounter a burst of poetry, 
though it is not divided into lines :— 

“Hark! hark! what sound invades my ears? 
The conquerors approach; I hear—’tis Henry’s 
march, ’tis Henry’s tune. I know he comes. He 
comes victorious. Henry comes, with hautbois, 
trumpets, fifes and drums. Send from afar and 
sound of war [sic]. Full of grief and every wind 
from walk to walk, from shade to shade, from 
stream to pooling stream conveyed, through all the 
mingling of the grove, through all the mingling 
tracks of love, turning, burning, changing, ranging, 
full of grief and full of woe, impatient from [? for] 
my lord’s return.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. help me to 
the correct words? I have had to modify 
the spelling of the extract, as the original is 
rudely phonetic, the opening line, e.g., being 
“ Hark hark wot sounding vads my ears the 
conquars a porch,” and so on. There is no 
point of any kind in the entire MS., and the 
names of the characters are not indicated, 
but only those of the performers, Penty 
Landin, &c., except one “ William Williams, 
King of Egipt.” YGREC. 


Sprnona’s WHALE.—' The Whigs’ Lamenta- 
tion,’ 1683, speaks of Spinola’s whale, that 
should have been ‘“ hir'd to have drown’d 
London by snuffing up the Thames and 
spouting it upon the City.” Where can I 


find more information about this aap 
. K. 


Herman: AtTaMAN.—It is worth noting 
that the former title denoted an elective 
prince of Little Russia, while the latter was 
a chief promoted on account of superior 
courage and skill in battle. The last hetman 
was Count Razumovsky, a favourite of the 
Tsaritsa Elizabeth. The famous Platov, who 
harassed Napoleon’s troops during the re- 
treat from Moscow in 1812, and accompanied 
his imperial master (Alexander I.) on a visit 
to England, is often erroneously described 
as hetman by historians, whereas he was 
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ataman. The title still exists, but I believe 
has lost much of its importance. 

We have heard lately of ‘nia: and _ its 
deteriorated meaning. I have read of a gang 
of labourers working under a ‘han. Shades 
of Genghis and Hulagu ! 

Francis P. MARcHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


PorTMANTEAU Worps AND PuraseEs. — 
Could anybody suggest some parallels to the 
following portmanteau words and_ phrases, 
that is to say, words and phrases formed by 
compromise of two similar or synonymous 
ones !— 

‘* Preet "pretty +sweet. 

“ Chortle ’=chuckle+ snort. 

“ Mobus "—motor+omnibus. 

“ He is the greatest of any man” (of all+ 
greater than any man). B. Kent. 


Dutcn Eprepanxy Custom.—On the feast 
of the Epiphany a special kind of bread is 
made. In it is buried a bean, and the person 
who gets the bean has to treat the house. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. give the origin 
of this curious custom, and the meaning ? 

ANDREW OLIVER. 


‘Poems or Earty Years.’—A lady of my 
acquaintance has a small volume of poetry, 
which was given her by the late Sir John 
Simon, F.1S., to whom it was presented by 
the author. Unfortunately, Sir John omitted 
to tell my friend the author’s name, which 
she is very anxious to know. It will not be 
found in Allibone or any of the ordinary 
works of reference. The book is a thin octavo 
volume, with the following title page :— 

“Poems | of | Karly Years | in | Vine Chaplets | 
By a Wrangler | of Trin. Coll. Cam. M.A. | 
London | William Pickering | 1851.” 
Some Cambridge correspondent of ‘N. &Q.’ 
may perhaps be able to favour me with the 
name of the author. W. F. Prrpeaux. 


VAMPHORN.—Could any of your readers 
give me information about the vamphorn— 
at what period it was used, and if it was 
played for the benefit of village choirs? It 
is a tall horn-shaped instrument, very light 
in weight. There is an ancient one to be 
seen in Braybrooke Church, Northampton, 
the oldest parts of which date from late 
Norman times. L. M. Gres. 

Wimbledon. 


Lustre Ware.—Could any one give in- 


formation as to the origin of lustre ware, 
now becoming so valuable to collectors ? 


L. M. Gres. 
Wimbledon. 





Beglics. 
“ HOAST.” 
(10" S. v. 66.) 

Mr. Bayne does well to call attention to 
this most interesting word, which is not only 
known to many English dialects (see ‘ Eng. 
Dial. Dict.’), but is an old Indo Germanic 
word of untold antiquity. It is well known 
to philologists as affording a good example 
of the development of the initial Indo- 
Germanic 4, which is represented by & in 
Sanskrit, Irish, Slavonic, and Lithuanian, 
by p in Welsh, and by dw in Anglo-Saxon, 
as noted by Brugmann. There are two bases: 
one with short a, and one with long a 
‘A..S. 0). Hence we find Irish cas-achdas, a 
cough; Russ. sash-liate, to cough ; Welsh 
pesweh, a cough; Welsh pds, a cough ; 
Lithuan. /¢s-cu, I cough; Skt. root Ads, to 
cough; A.-S. hwos-ta, a cough; Ger. hus-ten. 
Besides these, we find A.-S. ye-pos, a catarrh, 
which (as the » shows) was borrowed from 
British, and is interesting from its use by 
Chaucer in the form pose, and from its ap- 
| pearance as pose in modern English dialects. 
|The o of A.-S. ge pos is wrongly marked as 
|long in Bosworth and Toller. The final -¢ 
(in hous t (A.-S. hwos-ta) is a suftix allied to 
the Idg. past particle in -tos, and does not 
belong to the root. I give pose in my ‘ Con- 
cise Etym. Dictionary.’ 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 
| In the district around the head of the 
| Yorkshire Calder ost, with the o long and 
|open as in horse, is used by the old natives 
|exclusively in the sense of cough, eg, 
whooping-cough is called “ kink-ost.” 
AbM. NEWELL. 
Longfield Road, Todmorden. 





Persons hereabout and in the Midlands 
speak of one with a catching in the throat as 
hoasting when an attempt is made to clear it. 
“A hoast cold” is also a common term for a 
“rusty” throat. Cattle, horses, and espe- 
cially sheep are said to hoast when_ they 
cough on account of suffering from colds. 

Tuomas RAtcLirre. 





Worksop. 

George Douglas, in ‘The House with the 
treen Shutters,’ applies this word to the 
cough of a person in the last stage of con- 
sumption. FREDERICK 'T. HIBGAME. 


Wherever I have found this word in 
dialect it has indicated a peculiar form of 
cough—a ‘‘dry” cough. In the Cumberland 
dialect hoast is the name given to the curd 
(or dry part) of curdled milk before it is 
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strained from the whey. Kentish neighbours 
tell me that oast is Anglo-Saxon for dry. 
H. SNowpen Warp. 
Hadlow, Kent. 


“Jan Kees” (10% §. iv. 509; v. 15).— 
Du. *‘ Kees” is short for Cornelis. A Dutch 
boy is never called Cornelis in full, always 
“Kees.” ees or Heeshond is also the name 
for a particular kind of dog. Thirdly, 
“Kees” (pl. ** Keezen”’) is in the history of 
the Netherlands the nickname for a political 
party. Cf. Wijnne, ‘Geschiedenis van het 
Vaderland,’ p. 304. Wijnne tells us that 
under Stadholder William V. they who 
belonged to the popular party were called 
**pnatriotten” or “Keezen.” The origin of 
the latter name is obscure. Some historians 
derive it from the head of the popular party 
Cornelis de Gijzelaar, one of the chief 
magistrates of Dordrecht from 1779 to 1787. 
Another explanation is that the name was 
given to the party because many of them 
kept dogs called Aveezen, or wore earrings 
shaped like such dogs. In the ‘ Woorden- 
schat,’ by Taco de Beer and Laurillard (a 
work like Brewer’s ‘Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable’), s.v. ‘Keezen,’ the nickname is 
supposed to have arisen at Delft, where 
there was at the head of the citizens’ military 
club about 1783 a captain whose head pre- 
sented a striking resemblance to that of a 
Keeshond. Hence the name of “ Keezen” 
might have been given to the members of 
the club, and afterwards to the patriotic 
party. 

It may be noted that ‘' Jan” is exten: 
sively used in Dutch in a sort of general 
way to denote a person, ¢.7., ‘*Jan Rap” (the 
mob, rabble), “Jan Klaassen” (a merry- 
andrew, Jack Pudding), and “Jan” (the 
waiter at a restaurant). The combination 
“Jan Kees” would probably mean “Jan the 
son of Kees.” Orin this phrase kees might 
mean “ cheese,” as it is a dialect form of 
Du. Aaas. bD. v. B. 

Nijmegen, Holland. 

In Ticknor’s ‘ Life,’ 1876, vol. ii. chap. vii. 
p 101, is an account of Ticknor’s conversation 
with J. N. A. Thierry, when the latter sug- 
gested that “ Yankee” was from the Dutch 
‘‘Jan,’ pronounced ‘‘ Yan,” and the dimi- 
nutive kee. RicHarpD HEeMMING. 


RocKEFELLER (10 §. iv. 507).—There can 
be little doubt that the original form was 
Rockafellow—one of the several family names 
of English derivation ending in ‘‘ fellow,” of 
which Longfellow is the most famous, and a 
once notorious member was Stringfellow, a 





leader of the Missouri “border ruffians” in 
the Kansas struggle of 1854 seg. The termi- 
nation can have nothing to do with the word 
‘* fellow,” the sense “individual” being late 
and most of the prefixes incompatible ; and 
I suggest that it was originally “fallow,” a 
ploughed field, forming thus one of the 
classes of farm-names which have so enriched 
family nomenclature. Those ending with 
“field” in English and “feld” in German; 
the “wangers” from old Gothic, as Ell- 
wanger (elves’ field), Feuchtwanger (wet 
field, swampy meadow), Nicewonger (gneiss- 
wanger, granite field, rock farm, exactly 
correspondent to Rockyfallow) ; and_ the 
Scotch or Irish names of farms, as Lochhead 
or Loughhead (corrupted to Loyd and con- 
fused with Lloyd), Craigie, &c, will be 
remembered. Thus, Longfallow would be 
the long field ; Rockyfallow, the stony field ; 
the first element in Stringfallow I do not 
know (a narrow strip along a piece of water 
or swamp or crag?). The change to “fellow” 
would be easily accounted for by the English 
habit of assimilating a name the sense of 
which is forgotten to one with a_ plain 
meaning ; for this sense of “fallow” died 
out. Forrest MorGan. 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


DEATH-BIRDS IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 
(10 S. iv. 530).—So far as Scotland is con- 
cerned, there is no ill-luck associated with 
the visit of a robin to a house. During 
winter storms a robin is a welcome partici- 
pant of the shelter of a Scottish cottage 
circle well known to me. Thomson’s famous 
allusion—a reminiscence of his Northern 
home—contains a bright and natural view of 
such an incident :— 

Half afraid, he first 

Against the window beats: then brisk alights 

On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o’er the floor, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance. 

The statement of G. W. that a super- 
stition of ill-luck on the subject prevails in 
England differs from the opinion among the 
English poets. Wordsworth’s lines on ‘The 
Redbreast’ are full of cheerful reflection. 
His opening remarks are these :— 

Driven in by autumn’s sharpening air 

From half-stripped woods and pastures bare, 

Brisk Robin seeks a kindlier home : 

Not like a beggar is he come, 

But enters as a looked-for guest, 

Confiding in his ruddy breast, 

As if it were a natural shield 

Charged with a blazon on the field, 

Due to that good and pious deed 

Of which we in the ballad read. 

Mr. Watkin Watkins, in his excellent 
volume on ‘The Birds of Tennyson,’ points 
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out the spirited interpretation which that 
poet placed upon the robin’s note, and also 
his pleasant recognition of the robin’s fond- 
ness for the company of men. 

To take one illustration more, there may 
be instanced the picturesque account of 
Chapman. Chapman calls it the bird 

That loves humans best, 

That hath the bugle eye and rosy breast, 

And is the yellow autumn’s nightingale. 

W. B. 

LINCOLNSHIRE Deatn FoLk-Lore (10 S. 
iv. 465, 515).—Once, when I was away from 
home, a pigeon flew either down a chimney 
or through some other opening into one of 
the rooms, and was found dead upon my 
writing-table. I believe it had been wounded 
at a shooting contest held hard by. So far 
as I know, nothing untoward came to pass 
beyond an unsightly staining of the leather. 

St. SwitHry. 


JoHN Dyer, Poet (10 S. iv. 530). — 
G. F. R. B. will find the Life of John Dyer 
in the beginning of his book of poems. 

G. H. Martiy. 

The Cottage, Westhope, Craven Arms. 


SempPer Famity (10 §. iv. 487; v. 52).— 
I may add to my reply that the motto 
**Semper idem,” according to Burke's 
‘Armory,’ is that of Harvey of Bargy Castle, 


co. Wexford. The family of Semper is not | 


mentioned by Burke, but I find the following 
in Rietstap's ‘Armorial Général’: ‘* Semper 
(Samper, Sampere, Samperes, Sempere, Sem- 
peres), Aragon, De gu, 4 la bande d’or, 
accompagné de deux ¢étoiles (8) du méme.” 
‘ From this it appears, as suggested in the 
query, that the family is of Spanish extrac- 
tion. No motto or crest is assigned by 
Rietstap to this name. The 8 signifies that 
the stars are of eight points. 
Cur. Watson. 
264, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


SUPPRESSION OF DUELLING IN ENGLAND 


(10 S. ii. 367, 435; iii, 16, 475 ; iv. 333).—| 


Another book may be mentioned: ‘La Beauté 
de la Valeur et la Lascheté du Duel,’ 1658. 
H. A. St. J. M. 


‘**Bau.” (10% S, v. 27, 74). —I interpret 
**Bbl.” thus. It is merely the same as 
‘ Bl.,” and means “ barrel.” The “ Bb” is an 
ignorant way of denoting the capital letter B. 
Some small letters, notably “7,” were made 
into capitals by doubling the downstroke, as 
is well seen in the so-called **Old English” #. 
Similarly, a symbol which looked something 


like “lb,” 2 e, “b” witha double downstroke, | 


beginning of a word. But the same symbol 
meant “bb” if it was used medially. Hence 
ignorant people wrote it as “bb” at the 
_— also, and finally turned it into 
oe 3 ad 

The same thing happened with some other 
letters, especially “f.” The name French 
was also written “ffrench,” and is still so 
spelt by some. The ignorant turn it into 
“Ffrench,” which practically amounts to 





treble ‘‘f,” as if one were to write ‘‘fffrench.” 
| Some very funny results have happened 
‘from ignorance of this peculiarity in de- 
|noting capitals and double letters. Thus 
' Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ gravely in- 
|forms us that vo/k means a “rock”! But 
the 7+ means hf, and the old Scottish for 
“rock” was rokk. Watrer W. SKEat. 


ARCHBISHOP Kempe (10 §. iv. 348, 434 ; 
|v. 13).—I do not think that the archbishop 
had any special connexion with All Hallows 
Barking. His name only occurred in Messrs. 
.Corner and Nichols’s paper in the 7’rans- 
actions of the London and Middlesex Archeo- 
logical Society in an incidental way, in 
reference to a supposed portrait that was at 
one time in the possession of Sir Robert Tate, 
an alderman of the City of London, who 
died in the year 1500, and was buried in the 
church of All Hallows. 

I’. PRIDEAUX. 

Recinatp Firz Urse (10 8. v. 47).— 
Has Mr. C. R. Stone thought of making 
inquiries in Ireland as to this murderer of 
Becket? Agood many years ago—it might 
/have been during Marshal MacMahon’s 
Presidency of the French Republic, or at the 
time of his death—I read, where I cannot 
remember, an interesting allusion to his 
|family which a love of etymology and of 
history has fixed in my memory. It was to 
i this effect: that, overcome by remorse, 
| Fitz Urse passed over into Ireland, and 
'remained there, self-exiled, till his death. 
/The better to conceal his identity, and 
| possibly to avoid pursuit, he altered his 
Norman patronymic to its Celtic equivalent, 
remaining still, but as MacMahon, a Son of 
the Bear. It was surmised that the reputed 
author of the saying “J’y suis, j’y reste,” 
might have been his descendant. 

Exveanor C. SMyTH. 

363, Gillott Road, Edgbaston. 


See ‘D.N.B.,’ xix. 218. 


Sraines BripcE (10' 8. iv. 469, 536 ; v.52). 
—This bridge has five stone arches ; the two 


A. R. Bay ey. 





end spans are 66 feet, the centre span is 


was used sometimes to denote “B” at the | 74 feet. If the other two spans are also 
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74 feet and the piers are 9 feet wide, the pro- 1647 appear to have been Richard and 
ortion of width of pier to span is 1:8°222. Henry; Oliver, an elder brother, who also 


Now, ey., Southwark Bridge has cast-iron 


had been in the army, had died of small- 


arches of 240 and 210, or 225 feet average! pox. 
span, and piers 24 feet wide; in this case. 


the proportion is therefore larger, being 


1: 9375. Hence Brayley’s statement that the. 
piers of Staines Bridge “are said to be smaller, | 
In proportion to the span of the arches they | 


sustain than those of any other bridge in 


England,” is not quite accurate, and was not | 


even in 1850, when his book was published, 


unless iron and steel arches, and brick and | 


stone arches not crossing rivers, are ex- 
cluded. L. L. K. 


MaJor RICHARD CROMWELL, 1648 (108 S. 
v. 69).—The entry on the ‘Journals of the 


House of Commons,’ 21 Dec., 1648 (vi. 102), | 
quoted by Mr. Mason, appears to indicate | 


clearly that Richard Cromwell, son and suc- 
cessor of Oliver, the Lord Protector, began 
his career by serving in the army of the 
Parliament. The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ says 
that he “probably entered the parliamentary 
army, as did his brothers Oliver and Henry,” 


and this may now be taken as proved by the | 


mention of him in the ‘Journals,’ joined to 
other evidence. The Lords recommend him 
for consideration as having been “long em- 
ployed by the Parliament both in attendance 
on the person of the king and in several 
other services, to his great charge and 
expense.” Other and earlier evidence of 
his having been in the army is found in the 
charge brought by John Lilburne in 1647 
against the great Oliver for placing his rela- 
tives in the army, and “amongst them two 
of his own sons, one a captain in the General's 
life-guards, the other a captain of a troop of 
horse in Col. Harrison’s regiment, both raw 
and inexperienced soldiers” (‘ Biog. Britan.,’ 
y: 2949). The two sons thus mentioned in 


I do not find any other Richard of the 
family fitting time and circumstances. Cer- 
tainly, as born in 1626, he was a very young, 
major of only twenty-two years in 1648 ; but 
commissions were loosely given in the hur- 


|viedly equipped forces of the time; his. 


brother Oliver is shown in Noble’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
to have been a captain at the age of twenty. 
Noble, apparently unaware of the evidence 
in the ‘Journals,’ is positive that Richard 


_ was not in the army at the period in ques- 
' tion, and 
| Society of 


oints to his admission to the 
incoln’s Inn, 27 May, 1647. But 
we must suppose that he then gave up the 
sword for the law, although in December, 
1648, he is still styled major. It is inter- 


_ esting to learn that as an otticer he had been 
‘in attendance on the king, with whom he is 
‘said to have sympathized rather than with 


the Parliament. W. L. Rurron. 


There were several members of the Crom- 
well family in the army of Charles I. Four 
of them (brothers) were the Protector’s. 
cousins, but their names were Henry (who 
was a colonel in the king’s army), Thomas, 
John, and William. If Henry had two 
names, he would probably be the Richard 
referred to, as the latter was presumably 
promoted about this time; otherwise he 
must have been the Protector’s uncle, as he 
is the only Richard to be found under that 
name at all corresponding in date with the 
entry of 1648. There is some confusion of 


‘Christian names in the Cromwell family, 


especially on the female side, so that it is 
not always possible to identify any individual 
member. The following table shows the 
relationships :— 


Sir Henry Cromwell, Knt. 
| : 


a a a mer: Ht! 
Sir Oliver Cromwell, K.B. sie Henry. Richard. Philip. Ralph. 








| | | i 
Henry (colonel in Thomas(inthe John (in the William (in the 
king’s army). 


the king’s army). king’s army). 


On the other hand, Richard may have | 


een the son of one of the other four brothers 
of the Protector’s father, but the names of 
their sons do not seem to have been recorded. 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


‘song I asked for. 


‘A MepLEY FINALE TO THE Great Ex- | 


‘ HIBITION ’ (10 §. v. 64).—I am excessively , 


Oliver (Lord 


(king’s army). Protector). 


obliged to Mr. Launcetot ArcHEer and 
other correspondents of ‘N. & Q.,’ as well 
as to some kind friends who have communi- 
cated with me privately, for the text of the 
Mr. ARCHER'S version 
seems pretty complete, except that it does 
not contain the ‘ Centrifugal Railway” 
stanza, for which I am indebted to Mr. Jous 
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Hess, or the third quatrain of the ‘‘ Chinese 
Exhibition” portion. But I may observe 
that the song dates back several years before 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. I remember 
it myself in the forties, and one correspondent 
tells me he has not heard it for sixty-two 
years. Internal evidence gives the same 
testimony. It may have been revived in 
1851, but in that year the King of the French, 
his would be assassin Fieschi, and Com- 
missioner Lin were “ancient history,’ and 
the ‘*Great Agitator” had finally ceased to 
agitate four years previously. The topical 
allusions to the Ojibbeway Indians. the 
Chinese Exhibition, the Centrifugal Rail- 
way, and Tom Thumb would seem to fix the 
date of the song at the years 1842-4. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 

Tower or Lonpon (10 8, v. 47).—If your 
Chicago correspondent desires to see some of 
Cruikshank’s best etchings, let him refer to 
‘The Tower of London,’ by Harrison Ains- 
worth, published in 1843. The frontispiece 
represents the execution of Lady Jane Grey, 
on a scaffold. in front of the chapel of 
St. Peter ad Vincula. On the scaffold are 
Manger, the headsman, about to do his 
ottice ; Cicely, the handmaid ; Sir Thomas 
Brydges ; and John Feckenham, the priest, 
the last Abbot of Westminster. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

‘““Was you?” anp “You was” (10% §. i. 
509 ; li. 72, 157; v. 32, 76).—Even as late as 
1840 old-fashioned people very frequently 
used was for were, and as a boy I remember 
being much surprised at hearing a titled 
lady, who came to distribute prizes at a 
school in the village where I lived, ask one 
of the children: **Was you at church last 
Sunday ?” 

Dickens ridicules the habit in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ chap. xlii., where he makes Miss 
Squeers say, *‘Was you, ma’am—was you? 
Was you given to understand,” &e. 

Freperick T. HipeaMe. 

[But it must be remembered that Miss S. was 

the daughter of a lady who prided herself on being 


? 


**no grammarian.”) 


“BreLAN” (10'S. v. 29) is the name of a 
very old game of cards, dating back to early 
in the sixteenth century. It is not included 
in Nabelais’s list (1532), but it is thought by 
some that the first game mentioned by him 
(/e duc) was akin to it. In the game itself 
the term is applied to a combination of three 
cards of the same sort, such as three kings. 
There are several variations of the game of 
brelan, the simplest appearing to be when 


two to five persons play with a piquet pack, 
the cards having the same order as in piquet 
and whist, save that a brelan of knaves is 
the highest. Three cards are dealt to each 
player, and if no one has a brelan, each in 
turn discards one card from his hand, and 
draws in one from the pack, until a brelan is 
acquired. The holder thereof is the winner 
of the partie, and if he has a “brelan de 
valets” he receives double stakes. 
J. S. McTear. 


THe Conpapo (10 §. v. 47, 77).—I am 
afraid Mr. Dopcson has missed the point of 
my query, which was not where a Condado 
might be found, but where this particular 
Condado was—the Condado distinguished 
as the place of export of figs. Was Barcelona 
ever known as such? I think not. 

J. K. Lavcnron. 


“Diss.”: AN ABBREVIATION (10 5. v. 69). 
—May I point out that on p. 94 of my 
‘Author and Printer’ “diss.” is given as the 
abbreviation for dissertation ? 

F, Howarp Comins. 

Torquay. 

The abbreviation ‘ diss.” is not unusual for 
dissertation or inaugural dissertation. It is 
frequently found after the quoted title of 
works published in continental university 
towns, as every student must print a disser- 
tation in order to obtain a degree. At the 
University of Paris a dissertation is neces- 
sary for the Doctor’s degree in all sciences. 

Lupwic RosENTHAL. 

Hildegardstrasse, 16, Munich. 


*PANCHARIS’: ‘ MINERVA,’ 1735 (10 5B. v. 
69).—One of the publications asked about 
is probably ‘Minerva, the High - Dutch 
Grammar, teaching the Englishman...... the 
High - German Language,’ London, 1685, 
There is a copy of it in the British Museum. 
The author is unknown. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“ Prx-FIRE” (10% §. v. 70). — The two 
different kinds of breech-loaders and_ cart- 
ridges were always described as “ pin-fire” or 
**central-fire” in Devonshire at least twenty- 
five years ago. V. Curzon YEo. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

TRAFALGAR (10 §. iv. 385, 431, 471, 534 ; 
v. 57).—I should be obliged if Mr. FRANcIS 
Kinc would kindly give his authority for the 
statement that the original (Moorish) form of 
this word is Tarf el-Gharb (West point). If 
by the accented ¢ Mr. KinG means that the 
vowel should be pronounced like the « in far, 
I may observe that there is no such word as 
Gharb in Arabic. The Arabic for ‘ west” is 
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Gharb, which would rime pretty nearly with 
the second syllable in ‘ disturb,” allowing 
for a greater roll inthe. There is such a 
word as Gharib, which means the western 
side, in such a_ phrase as El. Gharibu-l-Jebel, 
the western side of the mountain. But such 
a locution as Et-Tarfu-]-Gharib would be in- 
admissible in Arabic. I agree with Mr. 
Kin that ‘‘ there ought to be no puzzling as 
to how to accent Trafalgar.” 
W. F. PripEAuUX. 
Bacteria: Earty Notice (10'S. v. 45).— 
It may perhaps be useful that the exact 
reference for ‘**Crescunt animalia queedam 
minuta,” &c., should be given. It is M. T. 
Varro, ‘ De Re Rustica,’ i. 12, 2. The subject 
of the chapter, as given in ‘Scriptores Rei 
Rustic,’ edited by Gesner, editio secunda, 
Lipsivw, 1773, vol. 1. p. 139, is ‘*Quo sit loco 
potissimum statuenda villa.” 
Roperr PIERPOINT. 
Hariz, Perstan Poer (10 §. v. 68).—The 
edition of Brockhaus is still, I think, the 
best, and has not been superseded by another 
European edition of later date, viz., that of 
Nosenzweig-Schwannau, 3 vols., Persian text 
and German verse-translation, published at 
Vienna, 1858-64. RK. Ai N. 


B0RN with Teeru (10 §, v. 8, 78) —In 
Dr. Gairdner’s ‘History of the Life and 
Reign of Richard IIL.’ (1878) I find the fol- 
lowing paragraph on p. 4:— 

‘‘He [Richard] left such a reputation behind 
him that even his birth was said to have proclaimed 
him a monster. He had been two years, we are 
told, in his mother’s womb, and was born—or rather, 
like Macduff, was by a surgical operation separated 
from his mother’s body—when he came into the 
world feet foremost, with teeth in his jaws, and 
with hair down to the shoulders.” 

The authorities cited for the statement are 
Rous and More. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

In Smith’s ‘ Mirabeau,’ chap. iii., it is stated 
that at his birth that orator ‘had an im- 
mense head, almost amounting to a deformity ; 
a twisted foot ; two molar teeth were found 
cut, and his tongue was tied to the frenui. 

©. B. 


Providence, R.I. 


JOBESIUS : SHEETER (10% §. v. 68).—The 
first is probably Leonhard Gorecius, or Gore- 
tius. He wrote ‘ Descriptio Belli Ivoniz, 
Palatini Valachize, cum Selymo Turcarum 
Imperatore,’ a work included by Guagninus 
and Pistorius in their collections on Poland. 

The second may be Joannes Schefferus, 
author of ‘De Militia Navali Veterum,’ ‘De 
Re Vehiculari Veterum,’ ‘ Memorabilium 





Sueticee Gentis Exemplorum Liber,’ &c., works 
published between 1654 and 1698. He died 
in 1679. C. DEEDEs. 

Chichester. 

SELLING ONESELF TO THE Devit (10% §., v. 
29, 78).—This may connect itself, as many 
other superstitions have done, with a_per- 
verted use of Holy Scripture. Some of the 
old commentators point out that St. Paul, 
who was ‘sold under sin,” as it were by a 
tyrant, was not in such a bad case as Ahab, 
‘“which did sell himself to work wickedness” 
(Rom. vii. 14; 1 Kings xxi. 20, 25). 

W. C. B. 


NAPOoLEOoN’s CoronaTION Rope: irs Goip 
BEEs (10 S$. v. 9, 76).—If your correspondent 
will consult ‘Crowns and Coronations,’ by 
William Jones, F.S.A. (Chatto & Windus, 
1898), he will find at p. 365 the information 
he seeks. Freperic RowLanD MARVIN. 

Albany, N.Y. 


Mantecna’s House (10 §. iv. 87; v. 74). 
—Perhaps the following extracts may be of 
use :— 

‘* As stated by an inscription on the corner of 
the Lanzoni palace, Mantegna’s house was opposite 
the church of Saint Sebastian, the front of which 
he had_ painted with such marvellous. skill.”— 
‘Historical, Literary, and Artistical Travels in 
Italy,’ by M. Valery, translated by C. E. Clifton 
(Paris, Baudry, 1852), Book ix. chap. xix. p. 300. 

‘San Sebastiano, now in a ruinous condition, 
was erected by L. B. Alberti in 1460;...... it offers 
some dilapidated frescoes by Mantegna. Opposite 
stands the house of Mantegna, the ground on which 
it stands having been presented to him by Duke 
Ludovico Gonzaga, with an honorary inscription ; 
by the side of which is the Porta Pusterla, leading 
to the Palazzo del T.”—‘ Murray’s Handbook to 
Northern Italy, thirteenth ed., 1874, p. 285. 

Though it has no concern with Mantegna’s 
house, the following is interesting :— 

MANTINE®. : . 

Esse parem hunce noris, si non preponis Apelli, 

LENEA MANTINE-® qui simulacra vides. 

ANDREAS MANTINEA, Apelles suze ieta- 

tis, Equestri idcirco dignitate ornatus. 

Obijt anno M.D.XVIL. 

It is under the heading “In 8S. Andrez ” in 
“Select Christiani Orbis Deliciz per Fran- 
ciscum Sweertium: Colonie Agrippine, 
1608,” p. 167. e 

‘Murray’s Handbook to N orthern Italy, 
1874 (p. 284), in the description of the church 
of Sant’ Andrea, says :— 

“Mantegna is buried in the chapel of San Gio- 
vanni..... His bust in bronze by Sperandio, erected 
in 1516, ten years after Mantegna’s death, by Ludo- 
vico Gonzaga, is an excellent piece of workmanship. 
The eyes are said to have been formed of diamonds. 
Apparently the date of Mantegna’s death as 
given by Sweerts is wrong. Mantegna’s 
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death occurred, according to biographical 
dictionaries, in 1505. 

Does the above inscription now exist on 
the bust or its pedestal ? 

According to Lanzi’s ‘ History of Painting 
in Italy, translated by Thomas Roscoe, 1847, 
vol. ii. p. 328, the monument in 8. Andrea 
was raised in 1517, “ which has been falsely 
supposed by some to be the year of his death, 
whereas it appears from many authentic 
works that he closed his days in 1505.” 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 


‘“‘QUAM NIHIL AD GENIUM, PAPINIANE, 
TuUM!” (10% §. v. 27.)—This line will be 
found, not in the ‘ Illustrations’ to Drayton’s 
*Polyolbion,’ but in the introductory address 
“From the Author of the Illustrations.” The 
preliminary pages of the ‘Polyolbion’ are 
unnumbered, but the line is quoted on the leaf 
A 4, recto. As this address is signed in my 
copy, and I presume in others, by Selden 
with his own hand, there is no ground for 
saying that the ‘Illustrations’ are ‘‘attri- 
buted” to him. Nor, to my regret, can I 
agree with the Editor that the line is “ pro- 
bably Selden’s own, as he generally gives 
references for quotations from Latin and 
Greek authors.” The reverse is rather the 
fact, as on the same page on which the line 
occurs there are two Greek quotations, and 
two other Latin quotations, to not one of 
which is a reference given.* Nor is it likely 
that Selden would compose a solitary penta- 
meter in order to point his moral. The line 
seems to belong to one of the Italian poets of 
the Renaissance, and may possibly be found 
in one of the books forming the library of 
the late Chancellor Christie in Owens College, 
Manchester. 

In 1795 the works of Drayton were included 
in the third volume of Anderson’s “ British 
Poets,” and it was, I believe, from this source, 
and not from the original ‘ Polyolbion,’ that 
Coleridge derived the quotation. 

The reference to Pror. Knicut’s query 
should be 10" S. iv. 350 (not 351). 

W. F. Pripeaux. 

Pincin or PIGEON ENGusuH (10 S. v. 46, 
90).—I can give an earlier instance of pigeon 
English than any supplied by Mr. Curry :— 

“* Boy!" he cried, ‘ go catchee three piecey boat, 
washee pigeon to-morrow.’ Then he added: to me: 
‘A-tye will row you out, because she can speak 
pigeon English!’”—‘A Piece of China,’ All the 

“ear Round, 30 April, 1859. 

FE. YArpwey. 





* The second Greek quotation is attributed to 
‘‘an old Cosmographicall Poet,” but no name is 
given. 





‘THe Epicure’s ALMANACK’ (10 §. v. 4). 
—There is no reason to suppose that Benson 
Zarle Hill edited ‘The Epicure’s Almanack’ 
for 1815. My copy gives no editor’s or 
author’s name, but it is attributed (without 
authority) to one James White, of whom E 
know nothing. ‘The Epicure’s Almanack ’ for 
1841 and that for 1842 (I have no copy of 
1843) were undoubtedly edited by Hill, who 
dates his preface for the former year from 
Brompton (publishers, How & Parsons, 132, 
Fleet Street). There is much excellent work 
and quaint advice in both almanacs. The 
series is continued by ‘The Epicure’s Year- 
Books’ of 1868 and 1869, both edited by 
Fin-Bec, otherwise Blanchard Jerrold. They 
were published by Bradbury, Evans & Co., 
and the former has a vignette and orna- 
mental initials by John Leighton, F.S.A. 
According to the preface, these Year-Books 
were to have been published annually ; but 
I know of only these two years. Of course, 
Jerrold was responsible for many other culi- 
nary publications, such as ‘ Knife and Fork,” 
‘The Cupboard Papers,’ ‘The Dinner Bell,’ 
and ‘The Book of Menus,’ all of which I 
possess. ‘The Epicure’s Almanack’ was re- 
vived in a curious way in 1884, and I have in 
my library an ‘early proof copy.” The 
book was to have been published by David 
Bogue, but, according to a note on the fly- 
leaf of my copy, it was “ given to me by D. 
Bogne, and is the only one done, the work 
never having been proceeded with.” It is 
described on the title-page as ‘“‘a waistcoat 
pocket calendar of good cheer and table talk 
for the year 1884.” No author's name is 
given, but the preface is signed C. E. P., 
Michaelmas, 1883. I can find no record of 
this little book any where. 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

15, Grosvenor Road, S.W. 


Bowes CastLe, YORKSHIRE (10*" §. iv. 288). 
—W. Hutchinson, in his ‘Excursion to the 
Lakes,’ thus describes the ruins in 1773 and 
1774 :— 

‘“* Bowes Castle, situated near the old high street, 
is fifty-three feet high, and forms a square o 
eighty-one feet each way. It is built of hewn 
stone, of excellent workmanship, and the walls are 
cemented with lime mixed with small flints; but 
much of the external casing is stript off, and the 
whole is rapidly hastening to decay. The fortress 
is surrounded by a deep ditch, beyond which is an 
open area, or platform, and the hill, on whose brink 
it stands, has a swift descent to the river Greta. 
There are evident traces of Roman works within 
its precincts; and most probably the present castle 
was founded on the site of one much more ancient. 
The remains of a bath and its aqueduct, now wholly 
in ruins, and overgrown with weeds and brambles, 
are still indicated to travellers. A late enclosure 
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of some common lands, belonging to Bowes, brought 
to light an ancient aqueduct, which conveyed the 
water two miles, from a place called Levarpool, to 
the castle. : 

‘“‘Antiquaries have hitherto fixed the ancient 
Lavatree at Bowes, that place corresponding with 
the distances set out in the ‘Itinerary’; but the 
site may have been near Levarpool, particularly as 
some adjoining lands still bear the name of Lavar- 
tree, or Laretree; these, however, on examination 
they found only ancient stone quarries of vast 
capacity. : ‘ 

“Great numbers of Roman coins have been dis- 
covered at Bowes, which mark its former celebrity. 
Several sorts of earthen vessels, of the red kind, 
have also been dug up at this place; and Camden 
says he saw an altar to the honour of Adrian in 
the church.” 

This, with four or five other inscriptions, 
is given in Mr. J.S. Fletcher’s comprehen- 
sive work ‘Picturesque Yorkshire.’ If both 
Hutchinson’s and Fletcher's measurements 
be correct, the castle has in 131 years lost 
about three feet in height, for the latter de- 
scribes it as only 50 feet in height, and says: 

“There are traces of many interesting things 
about it—a bit of vaulted roof here; an ornamental 
pillar there...... and few of the ancient strongholds 
of the north are more pathetic in their desolation.” 

A similar inquiry to that of Mr. Cann 
HucGues I have endeavoured to answer in 
Yorkshire Votes and Queries, December, 1905, 
p. 282. J. HotpEN MacMICHAEL, 


Fame (10 §. iv. 249; v. 49).—I think 
that the following line of Juvenal (Satire xiv. 
152), which has not been quoted in this dis- 
cussion, shows that a trumpet was given to 
Fame by the ancients :— 

/Sed qui sermones? Qu feed buccina fame ? 

I know not whether it has been noticed 
how much Virgil in his celebrated descrip- 
tion of Fame is indebted to Homer. Heyne, 
who notices most of the resemblances be- 
tween Homer and Virgil, has omitted to 
mention this :— 

Parva metu primo; mox sese attollit in auras, 


Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit. 
‘ Eneid,’ iv. 176-7. 





ir oAdyn pev mpota Koptocera, adttap 
éretTa | 
> ~ 3 P s , ‘ > ‘ . U 
ovpamy eaTHpise Kapy Kat eri \ Govt Barve 
*Nliad,’ iv. 442-3. 
Homer is speaking of Strife, or Discord, not 
of Fame. E. YARDLEY. 


The ‘t‘Muse” in Milton’s ‘ Lycidas,’ I. 19, 
means “poet.” This is a fairly common use 
of the word, and occurs in Shakespeare, 
Sonnet xxi. ; Spenser, ‘ F. Q.’ LV. ii. 34; and 
also in Dryden. Hence there is no need for 


Jortin’s proposed correction of “he” to 
“she” ; still less for application of the words 





“as he passes turn” to the floating body 
of Lycidas. C. S. JERRAM. 


‘ReBecca,’ A Nove (10 §,. iii. 128, 176, 
293, 435 ; v. 72)—I am glad to be able to 
inform Mr. E. 8. Dopason and those readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who are interested in the 
subject that the notice of this old novel in 
The European Magazine and London Review, 
a brief extract from which was given in 
Messrs. Lackington, Allen & Co.’s catalogue 
of 1815, appeared in the number for March, 
1808. I am indebted to Mr. E. E. Newton, 
of West Hampstead, for the loan of the 
volume for January to June, 1808, and have 
at my elbow a type written copy of the 
lengthy criticism upon a book which must 
have created some stir in its day. Therein 
the plot of the story is fully outlined, its 
motive being the desire to expose and casti- 
gate an abominable ‘New Philosophy’ 
which prevailed amongst certain dissolute 
classes of society, a discourse upon the evils 
of which takes up much space at the com- 
mencement of an article highly appreciative 
of the efforts of the writer and the force of 
his, or her, denunciations. The criticism is 
signed by J. M., the initials, it is assumed, of 
Joseph Moser, a well known contributor to 
The European Magazine and other periodicals 
of that time. Unfortunately, although J. M. 
frequently attributes the authorship to a 
male, no name is ever mentioned, so that he 
was probably unable to pierce the mask of 
anonymity. 

The book, containing scenes of the most 
harrowing, pathetic nature, is one calculated 
to stir the finest emotions, and to point a 
truly moral lesson. The fact that ‘ Rebecca’ 
was printed at Uttoxeter, where in the year 
1821—as we find from the ‘ D.N.B.’—was also 
printed ‘ Tales, Serious and Instructive,’ by 
Ann Catherine Holbrook, would seem to lend 
colour to the inference that this lady was the 
author of the work under discussion, as 
some have conjectured. She lived in the 
village of Sandon, in Staffordshire, not far 
distant, where corroborative evidence of 
identity, with discovery of the missing third 
volume, might be the result of diligent search 
on the part of natives. It would also be 
appropriate to reprint the novel in its 
centenary year, 1908, at Uttoxeter, the 
original place of issue. Crcit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club, W. 


The review to which Mr. Dopcson alludes 
will be found in Zhe Luropean Magazine for 
March, 1808. It is signed J. M., which evi- 
dently stands for Joseph Moser, who appears 
to have written the whole magazine off his 
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own bat, for a play and a novel running 
through the volume bear his name in full, | 
and along biography and several long reviews | 
are signed with his initials. The review is 
very laudatory ; the good clergyman, we are 
assured, “has neither the general grossness 
of Parson Adams, nor the occasional imbe- 
cility of the Vicar of Wakefield.” There is a| 
set of the magazine in the Bib. Nat. The! 
“quote,” or press-mark, of this particular | 
volume is Z. 33,962. 





| 
Rosert B. Dovctas. | 
64, Rue des Martyrs, Paris. | 
The review of ‘ Rebecca’ isin Zhe Huropean | 
Magazine, vol. liii. (1808), pp. 198-202. A| 
set of the magazine is in the Library of the | 
British Museum, and it is also in the Glad- | 
stone Library of the National Liberal Club. 
Francis G. Hatey. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Enterlude of Youth: with Fragment of the 
Plays of Lueres and of Nature. Edited by W. 
Bang and R. B. McKerrow. (Louvain, A. Uyst- 
pruyst ; London, Nutt.) 

THis interesting work, the joint product of Prof. 

Bang and Mr. McKerrow, constitutes the twelfth 

volume of the admirable *“* Materialien des Alteren 

Englischen Dramas,” to the merits and value of 

which we frequently recur. The principal feature 

in it consists of ‘The Enterlude of Youth,’ a 

niorality following closely in the tracks of an even 

better-known work, ‘ Hycke-scorner.’ Somewhat 
curiously, this play was, for the first time on 
record, presented on the stage towards the close of 
last year. It is an eminently pious and agreeably 
written work, accessible to the general public in 
the second volume of Hazlitt’s ‘Dodsley’; has 
much in common with the earlier morality of 

‘Hycke-scorner,’ and has a subject naturally allied 

with that of ‘Lusty Juventus.’ It is to be ex- 

pected, indeed, that the lessons of the moralities, 

tending as they do to edification, should have a 

species of generic resemblance. 

Of * Youth’ two early editions and a fragment of 

a third are known. None of these bears any date. 

Copies of one edition, printed by John Waley, are 

in the British Museum and the Bodleian: and a 

second edition by William Copland, is also in the 

British Museum. The fragment comes from the 

Lambeth Palace Library. All these works are 

produced in facsimile, with admirable comments 

and elucidation in German and English. The 
woodcuts—three of which are reproduced—belong to 
what are called factotum woodblocks, and did duty 
for many sixteenth-century productions. Their 
origin is found in the famous ‘‘grant theréce en 
francois,” published circa 1500, for which see 
Brunet. Different names being placed beneath 
them, the figures serve for any one. Charity, for 
instance, with her sword and bow and arrow, has 
little that is suggestive of that ardent reformer of 
youth. In the Lambeth Palace fragment this 
figure once more appears. The fragment of the 





‘Plays of Lucres’ consists of only four pages: 
that of ‘Nature’ of but a dozen lines. Very 
welcome is this work, which, so far as its extends, 
is exhaustive. As we have before said, the series 
is doing yeoman service to lovers of the drama. 


Swrinkurne’s Tragedies. Vols. 1V. and V. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Wirn the appearance of these two volumes the 

reissue of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Tragedies,’ and, so far 

as we can judge. the complete collection of his 

poetical writings, is accomplished. Vol. iv. consists 


| of ‘Mary Stuart,’ the third work in the great 


trilogy concerning the Queen of Scots, the pre- 
vious portions of which are ‘Chastelard’ and 
‘ Bothwell,’ the latter occupying itself two volumes. 
Besides being a gratification, the consecutive re- 
perusal of the separate works enables us to appre- 
ciate and admire the linked workmanship as well 
as to realize in its entirety the view Mr. Swin- 
burne forms concerning that great queen who 
occupies a share in human thoughts only exceeded 
or equalled by that of Helen of Troy or Cleopatra. 

noteworthy feature in vol. iv. consists of 
the prose estimate of Mary Stuart, written in part 
as an answer to the defence of the queen by eccle- 
siastical authorities. The action of the drama ex- 
tends from 14 August, 1586, to 18 February, 1587, or 
from the detection by Walsingham of Babington’s 
plot to the execution of the Queen, on which Mary 
Beaton comments, as formerly she commented on 
the death of Chastelard. 

“ol. v. meanwhile contains no fewer than four 
plays, viz., ‘Locrine,’ ‘The Sisters,’ ‘Marino 
Faliero, and ‘ Rosamund,’ one of which, we fancy— 
the first—has known a species of representation. 
This interesting volume opens with an admirable 
reproduction of the portrait in oils of the poet by 
G. F. Watts. It is useless to criticize afresh four 
noble works which take now, if they had not taken 
before, permanent and highest place in literature. 
One only of these, ‘ The Sisters,’ is modern in sub- 
ject, and this even, by its interlude, is linked with 
heroic times. The others observe fully the obliga- 
tion of the ‘‘sceptered pall,” and conform to the 
eternal laws of tragedy. 


The Folk-lore of Women. 
Dyer, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) 
Mr. Tittse,ton - DyER is possessor of a name 
honourably associated with the branch of study 
he now takes up. He has written an amusing and 
interesting book, which, as is acknowledged, is in 
part suggested by M. Quitard’s ‘Proverbes sur les 
Femmes, &c., and owes something to‘ N. & QQ.’ It 
is limited in scope by the requirements of English 
prudery ; much that a French writer would un- 
hesitatingly accept as a product of the espr7/ gaulois 
having to be omitted. It contains much also 
that is fairly outspoken and humorous. Half a 
dozen further volumes on the same theme might 
be easily forthcoming. and we feel as if, without 
reference. we could supply one such volume from 
memory. Far too many errors—often mere coquilles 
—have slipped in, and the best of existing versions 
is not always given. For instance, “ Alllay load on 
the winning horse” should surely be “ the willing 
horse.” ‘‘ Frailty, thy name is woman,” is assigned 
to ‘ta German proverb.” ‘Hamlet’ is a source 


sy T. F. Thiselton- 


nearer at hand and more obvious. “So wise, so 
young, they say, do never live long,” is misapplied. 
‘* Beauty draws us with asingle hair” is from ‘The 
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Rape of the Lock.’ Of hair in beauty a Yorkshire 
saying is “‘Black for beauty, red for fun,” for 
which last word read ‘“‘amorousness.” 1s not * M. 
W. Praed ” intended for W[inthrop] M[ackworth ] 
Praed? ‘* A bustling woman” (p. 74) should be 
“a whistling woman.” We never heard before 
that Witherington, who “in doleful dumps,” when 
“his legs were cutten off, he fought upon his 
stumps,” was identical in heroic exploit with “‘ fair 
maiden Lilliard.” Can the line from Savage 
(p. 99), 

‘The pride of priests, so bloodless when in power, 

be correct ? 
Homme roux et femme barbe 
Da trente pas loin le salue, 
is surely wrong in one or two respects. In the first 
line should not ‘“tbarbe” be barbue’ Spenser 
supplies (Sonnet XX XVII.), a much better quota- 
tion about golden hair than any advanced :— 

What guyle is this, that those her golden tresses 

She doth attyre under a net of gold ? 

“@Qrelles” (p. 110) seems as if it should be 
oreilles. 
Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fou qui s’y fie, 

should be “bien fol est qui s’y fie.” On p. 180, 
*Lincoln’s Inn for law,” we have always heard 
“TLincoln’s Inn for a gentleman.” A popular 
version for the lines by Sir John Davies quoted on 
p. 145 is 

Marriage is such a rabble rout, 

They that are out want to get in, 

They that are in want to get out. 
We will present Mr. Thiselton-Dyer with a version 
of ‘Women and Marriage,’ the origin of which we 
know not :— 

When I was a young man I lived bravely, 
Oh! my heart was well content ! 
Till I got a wife for my sins for to plague me, 
Oh! she made me sore repent. 

In a quotation on p. 234 from ‘Romeo and Juliet’ it 
should be ‘“‘ The mask of night,’ not ‘‘ The mark of 
night.” 

We might continue long. If we have at any point 
been unjust to Mr. Thiselton-Dyer, we are sorry, 
being aware that there are variant readings in 
proverbs, &c. We have read his book through, 
as he will perceive, and mostly with pleasure. 


Early Lives of Charlemagne and the Monk of 
St. Gall. Edited by Prof. A. J. Grant. (De La 
More Press. ) 

Ir is a happy idea to enclose in the beautiful 

“ King’s Classics’’ the two early lives of Charle- 

magne — that of Eginhard, the monarch’s own 

associate, the Bezaleel to the David of Charlemagne, 
and the ‘Flaccus’ of Alcuin, which still remains 
authoritative; and the anonymous fragment — 
it is really not much more—of the monk of 

St. Gall, most of which Prof. Grant describes as 

a “mass of legend, saga, invention, and reckless 

blundering.” We regret that it has been found 

necessary to omit a few chapters of the last work, 
though the excision involves no practical or appre- 
ciable loss to the reader. Meanwhile an indispens- 
able introduction and some excellent notes add to 
the value of the book. Eginhard’s work, which is 
written in imitation of Suetonius, is a curious 
and valuable outcome of the classical renaissance 





of the period, and is now for the first time made 
generally accessible. A reproduction of a bronze 
statuette of Charlemagne in the Musée Carnavalet, 
Paris, serves as frontispiece. 


Brooches of Many Nations. By Harriet A. Heaton. 

(Nottingham, Murray's Book Company. ) 
SPECIALIZING advances in ever-narrowing circles, 
and no doubt the present slim quarto on brooches 
will be followed in due time bya more minute 
treatise on the peroné or brooch-pin. Mrs. Heaton 
in her fifty pages takes a cursory glance over a wide 
field, which ranges from Assyrian and Egyptian 
down to Celtic, Scandinavian, and Anglo-Saxon. 
The author has had the collaboration of Mr. J 
Potter Briscoe, but their joint care has not succeeded 
in eliminating a provoking number of misprints. 
and misspellings, such as ** Brigsch” (p. 8), *‘ cas- 
telle” (p. 21), and ‘‘ vivata” (p. 24). We do not 
know what to make of “the Mosaic Law of the 
Greek and Roman cults” (p.7), or the statement 
that Thor was worshipped by the South Sea 
islanders (p. 15). The slightness of the letterpress is. 
partially atoned for by a liberal allowance of wood- 
cuts, but these are not the best vehicle for repro- 
ducing the exquisite workmanship of the original 
objects. 


Upper Norwood Atheneum: The Record of the 
Winter Meetings and Summer Excursions, 1905. 
Edited by Theophilus Pitt, F.C.S. This twenty- 
ninth volume is as interesting as the previous ones. 
The places visited in the winter included Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, when Mr. Frank E. Spiers read 
a paper; Allhallows, Barking, where the editor of 
the ‘Record’ acted as conductor; and the Whit- 
gift Hospital, about which we had much in our 
Ninth Series. 

The first summer excursion was to Maidstone, 
Mr. Thatcher being the leader; and the second to 
Greenwich, when Mr. Vincent took the party to 
St. Alphege’s, and afterwards to the Park toexamine 
the many objects of Roman antiquity now placed 
in the park-keeper’s house, including a fragment 
of pavement discovered by Mr. Webster in 1902. 
Other rambles were to Stratford-on-Avon, St. 
Albans, Denham, Goring, Lullingstone, Cowley, 
and St. Peter’s, Iver. In this church there is a 
tablet to a learned bricklayer: ‘‘ Venturus Mandey, 
died 1701, of St. Giles in-the-Fields, many years 
* Bricklayer to the Hon. Soe. of Lincoln's Inn.’ He 
was studious in mathematics, and wrote and pub- 
lished three books for the public good; one entitled 
* Mellificium Monciones, or the Marrow of Measur- 
ing’; another of ‘ Mechanical Powers, or the Mystery 
of Nature and Art Unvayled’; the third a ‘ Uni- 
versal Mathematical Synopsis.’ He also translated 
into English ‘ Directorium Generale Uranometricum,” 
and ‘ Trigonometria Plana et Spherica, Linearis et 
Logarithmica ; auctore Fr. Bonaventura Cavalerio. 
Mediolanense,’ and some other tracts, which he 
designed to have printed if death had not prevented: 
him.” Mr. Theophilus Pitt deserves praise for his 
careful editing of the ‘Record,’ and the beautifuli 
illustrations make the little volume very attractive. 


Tun Burlington Magazine for Connoisseurs opens. 
with a valuable paper by Mr. Claude Phillips on 
‘Dramatic Portraiture.’ This is excellently illus- 
trated, largely from Dutch subjects. ‘ The Letter,’ 
by Vermeer of Delf, furnishes a fine frontispiece. 
More plates, also admirable, illustrate ‘ English 
Miniature Painters: Hilliard.’ ‘ Venetian Portraits 
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in English Possession’ and ‘ Pictures obtained by 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York’ are of high 
interest. The latter gives a very fine plate of Watts's 

* Ariadne’ and a remarkable study in oils by Etty. 
There is also a notable portrait by Velasquez. The 
entire number is of exceptional interest. 

Ix the midst of the startled, unenlightened, and 
puzzled comment produced by the revolution in 
politics appear in the various reviews a few articles 
os een and social themes. In 7h: Fortnightly 
Leo Tolstoi gives the second part of his ‘ End of 
the Age,’ while Mr. Henry James begins ‘New 
York: Social Notes,’ observations the drift of 
which we wait to see. Mr. H. M. Paull writes 
‘Critical Notes on * As You Like It,”’ and draws 
an interesting and important parallel between ‘ The 
‘Cokes Tale of Gamelyn (sometimes wrongly as- 
signed to Chaucer), ‘ The Golden Legacie’ of Thomas 
Lodge, and Shakespeare's play. That Shakespeare 
was indebted to Lodge is known. There seems some 
reason for supposing that he had read ‘ The Cokes 
Tale of Gamelyn,’ which, however, had in his time 
not been published. ‘ Ebenezer Elliott, the Poet of 
Free Trade,’ is dealt with by Mr. H.C. Shelley. In 
spite of the praise of Lytton, ** famous” is a less 
appropriate w sie to apply to him than “ for- 

gotten. 

AccoRDING to a paper contributed by Florence 
B. Low to The Nineteenth Century, ‘The Reading 
of the Modern Girl’ is terrible. Inquiries among 
over two hundred girls in secondary schools re- 
vealed some distressing particulars. _In paper 
No. La girl of sixteen has never read any Thackeray, 
Dickens, Jane Austen, or Mrs. Gaskell; has read 
part only of ‘Ivanhoe’: and knows no ‘stories of 
Mharlotte Y onge, Miss Mulock, or Miss Thackeray. 
Her ignorance is surpassed by that of No. 2, who 
knows" virtually nothing and nobody, but reads as 
many magazines as she can. Mrs. S. Arthur 
‘Strong advocates ‘An Ofticial Registration of 
Private Art Collections.” We could tell her stories 
.of Government purchases, with which incidentally 
she deals, which would. we think, make her arch 
her evebrows. Mr. C. Vernon Magniac describes 
‘A Visit to the Court of the Tashi Lama.’ Mr. 
Richard Bagot deals with ‘The Reviewing of 
Fiction. with which he finds much fault, some of it 
justifiable enough. He fails, however, to suggest 
any practical remedy. 

Recext English politics occupy a fair share of 
The National Review, but two of the most impor- 
‘tant articles are occupied with the relations be- 
tween England and Germany. This much-debated 
subject we will not further discuss, but will mention 
as a coincidence that the views as to the origin of 
the difficulties between Bismarck and the Emperor 
seem practically the same in the communication 
of a writer, presumably English, hiding himself as 
Jenotus and that of Herr Maximilian Harden. Miss 
Edith Balfour has much to urge in ‘Shaw and 
Super-Shaw’ against the recent play of that per- 
fervid genius G. B.S. She all but presages for 
G. B.S. greater work than he has hitherto given us, 
It is somewhat curious to find an article with the 
title ‘Home Rule, Rome Ruin.’ and the signature 
“© An Irish Nationalist. “Some Candid me 
‘sions of K ngland,’ by a German Resident, have been 
reprinted in pamphlet form from the June number 
of the Review. 

In The Cornhill ‘Society in the Time of Vol- 
taire,’ by S. G. Tallentyre, scarcely rises to the 





height of its ambitious title. This is, however, 
but the opinion of a single person, and the contribu- 
tion shows at least some knowledge of the period. 
Mr. W.H. Draper describes George Eliot's Coventry 
friends. ‘Grandeur et Décadence de Bernard 
Shaw’ is amusing, but proves that its subject is 
losing some of his hold on his juvenile admirers. 
In his ‘ Freeman versus Froude’ Mr. Andrew Lang 
is just and even generous to Froude, but does > 
fail to indicate his defects as anhistorian. No. X. 
appears of ‘From a College Window. The lighter 
contents are very good. 

A sPECIAL number of The Pall Mall opens with a 
portrait of the Right Hon. John Morley, which is 
good as a likeness, but scarcely happy in expression. 
A more pleasing design shows the same writer with 
his dogs. ‘The Centenary of William Pitt,’ ‘ At 
the Shrine of Jane Eyre,’ and ‘The Last of a Great 
Highland Chief’ are all, for different reasons, 
worthy of attention. 

Mr. Everarp Home Co_teman.—Mr.J. T. Page 
writes: “1 shall be glad to be allowed to add a few 
words to the notice of the death of Mr. Coleman. 
Although he had attained the great age of eighty- 
eight, he was a contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ to the last: 
his final contribution will be found at 10" S. iv. 447. 
Concerning his long connexion with ' N. & Q.’ see 
9" S. v. 197. He will be missed by numberless 
readers of *N. & Q.,’ to whom he was always ready 
to afford assistance. Nothing delighted him better 
than to be of service to those in need of literary 
help; and he spared no time or trouble in his 
wulcavannk to impart information gained either 
from his own well-stocked library or from the 
public libraries of London. As far as my own 
experience goes, I had only to tell him that I was 
interested in a subject, and I was sure to receive, 
in course of post, a budget of references thereto. 
His knowledge of the contents of ‘N. & Q.’ and 
kindred periodicals—of many of w hich he possessed 
complete sets—was remarkable.” 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

ao. WD: i oc Breaking a 
at the christening of a ship”).— 
gth §. i. 317, 373. 

T. RarcuirFe (‘' Mrs. Partington’). —See the 
entry in Cobham Brewer’s * Reader's Handbook’ 
or that in Smith’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Names.’ 

Leo C. (‘Get in the shire what one loses in the 
hundred ”’).—See 10S iv. 88 

KE. (“*Chin-a-chin-a- chop - sticks, Feast of Lan- 
terns ”).—You will find the lines ante, p. 64. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


bottle of wine 
See the articles at 








